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(These notes are supplemental to the article by Mrs, Draper, which be 
and which covers the origins and early pl s of the San Joaquin V 
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GRAPES OF WRATH ~~ 1965 VIM 
by Anne Draper 


The, largest farm labor strike in ian Joaquin Valhiey since the thir- 
ties is pitting some 3000 grape workers in the Pslano area against 3) 
growers. Southern Tulare and Northern Kern counties, between Fresno 
and Bakersfield, is the strike locale - the largest table grape produc- 
ing area in the United States and a major source of wine ‘grapes. 


California raises 92 per cent of the grapes in the United States, 
and has..a virtual monopoly on the crop. Yet the hourly rates,were $1.15 
and $1.20 per hour before the strike, plus 10 cénts per box of table 
grapes. The dime was divided between three’ or four pickers in the field 
and the packer working with them in field. packing « The growers receive 
up to $ per box. 


The strike started on September: 8, when: the Filipino workers organ- 
ized by the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, struck 
the fields where 5000 workers are usually employed in the grape harvest. 
Many of the Filipino-american crews just sat in at the labor camps where 
they have lived for 10, 15, and 20 years, until they were forcibly 
evicted by the growers. 


AWOC, under Director Al Green's leadership, had-won a@ minimum of 
$1.0 an hour in a Coachella Valley grape strike,- earlier in the year. 
AWOC demanded $1.40 an hour, plus 25 cents a box, and’a union. contract 
in the San Joaquin Valley. These demands were ignored and unanswered 
by the growers. As the grapes matured, the rising militancy among 
workers resulted in a solid strike vote. 


Grape growers have played Filipinos against Mexicans: by, giving 
the former table grapes to pick, permitted them to. earn a little more 
than the Mexicans who worked largely among the wine grapes. These are 
picked directly into two-ton gondolas in the fields. 


The AWOC strike quickly tion the sympathies of the area's Spenish- 
speaking workers, 2000 of whc: belong to the independent: Farm Workers 
Association. On September 16‘>, a meeting of 1000°FWA: members voted 
unanimously to join the strike and many jumped the deadline set for 
September 20th. 


It marked the first time, that aWOC and FWa had joined forces in 
a flajor effort to unionize farm workers. A joint statement by AWOC 
Director:Al Green and FWA Director Cesar Chavez stresses: "The two 
organizations are joining hands to et the job done of winning this 
strike." For ‘wine grapes, the demands include the $1.0 an hour, plus 
$12 per gondola for the first pi king, $16 for the second, and $22 for 
the third. : 


The first united demonstration of the two groups took the form of 
a march in Delano on Sunday afternoon, September 26th. This reporter 
reached Delano in. time to join the largest march of farm:workers in re- 
cent times. Nearly 1000 grape strikers - Filipinos,’ 'Méxicans, Puerto 
Ricans, Anglos, Negroes - men and women, ‘young and old = marched through 
the streets of Delano. The big eagle banner of the FWA (their symbol 
and the reason they are called the "black eagles") led the parade, FWA 
and AWOC picket signs and banners intermingled. 


Following the march, veteran AWOC organizer Larry Iiliong and 
Chavez’ spoke at an open air rally. Both are highly competent and exper- 
ienced organizers and stressed the need to have strong picket lines to 
stop the harvesting of the grapes. They reported that the growérs are 
recruiting strikebreakers from Texas and New Mexico. 


At a strikers! meeting that night held at the Filipino Community 
Council’ Hall, which serves as AWOC's headquarters and strike kitchen, I 
heard accounts of violence and intimidation by the growers. The tension 
is rising as the growers become more desperate to get their grapes picked. 


Pickets have been sprayed by sulphur spray; 16 were temporarily 
blinded. Typically, a grower's son engaged in this kind of intimidation. 
Growers Will speed into clusters of pickets on lonely roadsides, forcing 
them to jump ‘for their lives. They have hunted pickets with vicious 
dogs, and pushed guns at them. Picketers' signs have been shot full of 
holes. 


Private armed guards have been hired to patrol the enormous acre- 
age’ under strike. Sheriff's deputies and city police flank the fields 
and follow the picket cars on their assignments. The police seem to 
find the "non-violent" response of the strikers when they are attacked 
by growers so upsetting that they have arrested five growers to date - 
more than the number of strikers arrested. 


At the strikers meeting after the march, an impressive’ array of 
“organizations and speakers demonsttate the widespread and vigorous sup- 
port the strike has aroused. Union organizations, Mexican-American 
Sroups, SNCC, CORE, church groups - all pledge their support. 


_ The Filipino community is solidly behind the strikers, but two 
‘tavern owners present at the meeting are attacked for their failure 
to back the strikers. One has sent a check of $100 and the chairman 
asks the needy stYikers, "Shall we accept it?" No, roars back the 
rally - he's a traitor’ 


One owner asks to speak, explaining that he,had misunderstood the 
“situation, and he's really for the success of the strikers. «But they 
do not let him off so easily, and he's subjected to a barrage of biting 
questions, before they Vote to accept his $100. The second business- 
man goes through a similar wringer. The strikers demand:* Yes or no; 
are you with us or.against us? And he too insists he's on their side. 


an unforgettable scene occurs as an older white-haired Filipino 
striker, who has spent most of his life at the grower's labor camp, 
insistently. asks: "What will happen to me if they catch me taking the 
water?” The problem is clarified later. The grower has nailed up the 
camp; the gas and electricity are shut off; and the worker has been 
trying to cook his meals in the open. He was worried that he'd be 
accused of stealing the water to cook his meal. Some workers have been 
sleeping in the open, near their old homes, hiding from the growers and 
police in familiar haunts. 


Later that night, at Cesar Chevez's home, he describes some of the 
developments and problems of the strike. After several years with the 
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Community Service Organization (CSO) and cooperation with earlier union- 
izing attempts among farm workers, Chavez settled in Delano, building 
FWA and sinking deep roots into the community. 


His dedication is profound and his integrity is inspiring to Mex- 
ican Americans who have seen too many Mexicans on the make. FWA, he 
told me, has developed’a system of roving picket squads which have been 
very successful in persuading strikebreakers to leave the fields. 

Many coming “into the area are unaware that the strike is going on, and 
quickly respond to the appeal ‘.to join the strike. 


Chavez stresses non-violence iin response to the intimidation and 
harassyemts of the growers. He described sne incident when FWA workers 
picketing the home of a strikebreaker were surrounded by a large group of 
of growers, some of them drunk. The growers began pushing them around 
While police looked the other way. A near-riot was. narrowly averted 
when Chavez insisted that police officers intervene. They arrested a 
grower assaulting a striker. ; 


The Chavez household was astir by ):30 a.m. as we prepared to join 
the roving pickets. after a quick breakfast at saWOC's strike kitchen, 
the cars were dispatched to areas where strikebreakers were expected. 
AWOC pickets have’ concentrated on the railroad and shipping points, while 
FWA covers the miles of backroads laid out like a gridiron among the 
vineyards and. cotton fields. 


Our picket squad was led by fiery Dolores Huerta as we probed for 


strikebreakers. The sky was still dark as we drove by the acres of 
ripening grapes. At one intersection a foreman was parked in a pick- 
up truck. We parked out cars and waited. .Theiwork day starts at 7 a.m., 
concludes about ; usvally. Suddenly we saw the beams. of several cars 
cut the darkness. Cars were dispatched to follow what, seemed to be a 
caravan of strikebreak® rs. 


Mrs. Huerta described the difficulties of locating and picketing 
the fields where wcrkers may be brought in, unaware sometimes that a 
strike is in progress. Often they are brought in by private roads and 
worked far from the public roads so that they cannot see or. hear the 
plokets. But FWA has been imaginative and resourceful in contacting 
these workers, and hundreds have left the fields. 


False alarm; no strikeéreakers show up at the field so the cars 
go off to search another area. We see a farm labor bus, loaded with 
some 30 workers, followed by a string of cars. We follow them as far 
as .we can - to a private road, which is immediately identified for the 
picket crew. 


We return to Mrs. Huerta's picket squad, picketing a group of a 
®zen strikebreakers engaged in picking luscious purple Ribier grapes 
and packing them along the road. There are no toilet or hand washing 
facilities (a violation of State law); the common drinking cup is the 
top of a milk can near the packing rig. 


The packers line the small boxes with white tissue paper, and the 
straw boss instructs the new workers on how.to. pack them carefully and 
delicately so they won't be crushed. But work is slowed down as the 
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pickets engage in a lively dialogue with the shamefaced workers who 
plead their poverty as they pack the grapes into boxes marked "Prosperity". 


Some came from Texas and they say apol ogetically they have no food 
or moneys Others are living at the camps on growers! property and have 
no where else to go. One young striker, twrely five feet tall, a girl 
of sixteen years who has worked many years already in the grapes, is 
especially effective. Do I have to fight for you, she asks the strike- 
breakers: aren't you men enough to fight for yourselves? ‘Her Spanish 
tongue is eloquent and the men look sheepish and begin to ask among 
themselves, what shall we do? 


The straw boss became uneasy as he saw his workers stop their 
packing and discuss quitting, so he quickly ordered them into the fields 
far away from the picket line and moved the packing rig there. The 
pickets stand on their cars; they hold up their picket signs; and appeal 
in louder voices. To drown out their voices, the grower's son swaggers 
into the disc machine, revs up the moto’, and then races his machine 
up and down the roadside. Dense clouds of dust arise and blanket the 
pickets *~as well as the county police and cars. 


One old timer on the picket line, a Filipino, told me that he's 
lost count of the strikes he's been in since 1929, but this is the most 
powerful one:and he.feels it may be the turning point. To fight the 
growers takes "planning and guts" but with the unity between Mexicans 
and Filipinos, he believes the growers "are scared like rebbits." 

"We must win this time; I don't want my four children to go through what 
LEM hiro 4: 


AWOC Director Al Green reported to the alameda Co. Central Labor 
Counci},(Qakland-Berkeley) on the forcible eviction of farm workers from 
their/and the action of Teamsters Joint Council 38 to honor the picket 
lines. Green has sharply attacked the strikebreaking role of the State's 
Department of Employment and Governor Brown's betrayal of farm workers. 
In practice, Teamster support has meant that their trucks are turned 
over. to company supervisors and driven through the lines. 


The Alameda county unions again demonstrated their deep concern 
for. the organizationof farm workers when they organized the first motor- 
cade.to aid Delano strikers. They brought a check for $770, plus three 
tons of food, and large cash donations from student and citizen groups 
joining the 20-car caravan . The Berkeley-based Citizens for Farm 
Labor. brought half the food and pledged a truck every week for thé 
strike duration. 


Ata strikers' rally on Saturday, October 2nd, AWOC Organizer 
Larry Itliong reviewed the strike and how he prepared his membership 
of 800 farm workers to strike the Delano area. Speakers from the 
Bay Area unions (Teachers, Clothing Workers, University of California 
Faculty Local, and auto Workers) pledged further support. The strikers 
gave the visitors a standing ovation. Visitors included clergymen 
and Berkeley students from campus groups. 


Chavez warned the rally that it would be a long strike. Grape 
picking ends in November, and Christmas will be Dleak for the strikers 
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unless tl to get funds and food from outside. "This isn't 

just a str 3; it's a social protest," and the workers should pre- 

pare fora 7 ong battle asserted Ch avez. th festa the grower-stimu- 
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"Instrucciones. para Ss Huvlpistas Instructions for Strikers). 
1. Obey the inst uctions vour : picket captain. 
Guard your post. Do not leave it without permission of your picket captain, 
Cooperatc with Li 
Protect ae 
Do not 
Do wt 
Do not 
Do not uSe abusive - 
COMPORT YOURSELF IN. 1 MA WHICH DOES HONOR. TO THE 
(Translated f 


From the California Farmer, Octo 

",,«the labor dispute i | in the Delano area by the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing C nite bee? (is) ai moet totally ineffective. ... The 
actual nimber -of-workcrs. inv 21 was almost impossible to pinpoint accuratdly, 
but...most placed the number as somewhere between 00 and 800." 


coes into its sixth week 
j Ljori f the area's of ¢ a1 erapc pickers -- estimates vary 
daily from 300 to 5,500 will refuse to go into the fields. The area's 6) 
major and minor grape growers will rounge kers from whatever ‘sources are 
vauilable... And's h grape crop will be picked, even if the harvest 
seascn must be extended past its mid-November closing date.. 


Note: If yyou want coverage of this major new event, cancel your subscription 
to the ae and read the California Labor Federation's Weekly News Letter, 
The Vallc y,.Labor itizen (Fresno), The Kast Bay Labor Journal, The Movement 
(SNCC),, or FARM LABOR. it for really Jefin: i tiv _coverage , there is no substitute 
for the FWA's ow! biweek. lication, El ado. Subscriptions, $2.00 ayear, 
from Box 89h, fhis is the same addre e mr which contributions “to the 
FWA strike ae LA 


Hon. James Roosevelt, Chairman, 
General Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee: on Kiucation and Labor, 
Wabhington 25, D.C. 


Dear Congressn: Roosevelt: 


We are writing to you with respect to your omnibus farm labor bill, HR 8109. 
Our comments, at this time, are directed primarily to that portion of HR 8109 
which would extend the principle of a federal minimum wage to agricultural workers 

Other witnesses, no doubt, have testified from the standpoint of social jus- 
tice. We assume that still other witnesses have drawn your attention,as a 
champion of small business, to the benefit which an agricultural minimum 
wage would have for the "mom and pop" farm. We shall take as our point of. depar- 
ture the fact that California agriculture, operating this year under the 
equivalent of a $1.0 per hour minimum wage, despite predictions of apocalypse 
from all the usual sources, has not only survived but prospered. For example, the 
California Department. of Agriculture, which can hardly be accused of an anti-. 
grower bias, reports that asparagus growers --one of the "hardest hit" groups 
-- will make about $2s million more this year than last. 


We should like to develop this analysis. Because it seems, on the sur- 
face, contrary to common sense, it is an argumant not often encountered. But 
the fact is that the application of a minimum wage to an industry usually leads 
to a more favorable position for employers as well as employees. 


We direct your attention to a study prepared for the U.S. Department of 
Labor, in 1960, entitled Problems _Involved’ in Applying a Federal Minimum Wage 
to Agricultural | Workers “The principgl author was a professional economist 
with no axe to grind one way or the other. He concluded that the application 
of the minimum wage principle to agriculture is both administratively feasible 
and economically desirable. 


The key. to this analysis is that 4 mimimum wage serves as an incentive 
to managerial efficiency and that, in its absence, resources are used waste- 
fully. .Here is the case in technical terms: 


".eeethe minimum wage, by injecting a reservation price on the sale of 
labor, serves to reshape the labor markets that are now so much weaker 
than others as to encourage the misuse of human and material resources. 
The misuse arises from the fact that surplus labor in a local labor 
market sets a price on a unit of labor far below its price elsewhere 

in the economy. This fosters the use of larger components of labor in the 
mix of resources. It permits the use of land that would otherwise be 
considered sub-marginal, and equipment and methods’ that-would else- 
where be considered obsolete. Resources are being misused in the ec- 
“onomic sense because labor is Reet at a productivity-level below that 
which is available and desirable,-and in the social sense because the 
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with demand than every producer trying to cut ever other producer's throat. 

It: was found-that when the industry was rationalized and updated it was possible 
not: pnly to pay the minimum wage( and more than the minimum, under. union 
contracts), and not only to stay in business, but to do these things and in 
many. cases lower prices at the same time 


These kinds' of developments will be set in motion in agriculture, too, 
when growers are obliged by outside forces to start thinking imaginatively. 


Agriculture -- particularly California @riculture -- preens itself on how 
much it has increased production , without the "intervention" of labor or gov- 
ernment. Perhaps by comparison with the Australian bush that is. true. 

But the proper standard of comparison is not neolithic agriculture, but what 
this: great American industry is capable of. By that standard, the modernizing 
process has barely begun. If .you will go into the fields and orchards, ‘you 

will. see any number of cultivating and harvesting operations being carried on 

in precisely the same clumsy way they have been for at least a hundred years. 
Fred Van Dyke, a forward-looking grower from San Joaquin County in California, 
estimates that from a quarter to a third of the average farm worker's time is 
wasted, even while he is "on the job"" and this is not to mention the fact that, 
in the present chaos, the average farm worker is nnly able to find a job about 
one third of the time. 


There has been a great deal of talk about the "plight" of farm workers. 
In fact, many growers are in "plight", too, because they are trying to dperate 
in-the middle of the 20th Century with the same labor practices and ather 
management techniques used in the middle of the 19th Century.° The unkindest 
thing government can possible do is continue to allow the agricultural industry 
this pathetic attempt to hold onto the tried and. untrue. The kindest thing 
government can do is encourage constructive rethinking.» Government cannodé 
very well go into orchards and say, "It is stupid for you to make these workers 
spend.a'quarter of their wrestling with these rickety ladders, and another 
quarter of their time lugging these pails a hundred'yards. Surely you can 
devise a better way...." But. government can and should provide spurs for 
employers to come to these conclusions on their own -- or make way for em- 
ployers who can. Such spurs -- and they are not excessively sharp -- are 
contained in HR 8109, particularly those provisions calling for an agricultural 
minimum wage, and the guarantee of workers'right to organize and bargain 
collectively. 


Sincerely, 
Henry Anderson, Chairman 


a Be 
HOW MaNY ROWS MUST « MaN RUN DOWN? 


a February; 1 we attended a public hcaring by the House 
of Represe ntatives C ittce on Agriculture, in Riverside, 
on nie question of the acero program for another two years. 
At the witness tabs | Ss ther mas McCyllough, who had spent the 
whole night: driving Microbus from Stockton. The Hon. Harold 
D. Cooley, chairman of the committce, and one of the most powerful men 
in Congress, asked a question in the form of.a statement: "The employ- 
er (gets) more work out of the National." Father McCullough, swaying 
with fatigue, answered with a question of his own: "But has he got a 
right to expect that much k?4 


It is still the right thing to say toda Most of the controversy 
over braceros: in tomatoes mis his’ point. The question, at bottom, 
is not how many wo1 ‘s are "needed," how many are "available," where 
they are, how much they are paid, whether they. are hhoused,. transported, 
toileted, etc. The 1 is,"How much work does one man,.have a 
right to demand that | nother man do? By any tolerable standard, bra- 
cero-users in general, and tomato growers in particular, demand too 
much. 


This was brought vividly to mind during a drive to Sacramento a 
couple of weekends ago. We have heard that much of the tomato crop 
this year is sane Ba arvested by machine; that many ragribtesi are being 
used; that the harvest has been more nearly humanized :by the use of 
buckéts, swampers,etc. We sa nme of it. We.saw ied cts what we 
have been seeing on this reaps during September and-October,, for thir- 
teen years. All the work s still being done by braceros.. and the 
braceros wére still running : to the ends of the rows with full field 
boxes, weighing at least 60 pounds gross, and running back { their 
"claims" with an empty box. ‘The spectacle made -us sick. 


Apologists will say,"Nobody makes them run.: They're free to work 
at their’own pace." This is every bit as sensitive assaying, "\ obody 
ona chain gang has to keep up the pace." (They are.:.always:free to 
choose the whipping post as an alternative.) Under piece rates, as 
they operate within the bracero system, the lash consists: of. the debts 
hanging over the men's heads debts to pay bribes for contracts, etc. 
--and hungry wives and chil waiting in Mexico. It is..an:.effective 
lash. It keeps braceros: runnin; [t keeps them cooperating: in their 
own brutalization [ft keeps them "willing" to:do more: than any man has 

basically; is what the bracero argument::j.s all.about. It 
is why. growers like braccros [t is why most Americans do: not want to 
pick tomatoes in California: they do’ not: want to be brutalized. 


Do bracero-users have a right to require workers to turn them 
selves into work anir 3? Does an‘ industry have a right to survive on 
the strength of aan demands? Does a-sovernment haveia right to toler- 
ate such demands? Does a ion have ‘a: right to fillvits already over- 
full belly through the t of human beings? 


The answer, my friends, is blowing in--the’ wind. .and.that answer, 
as suggested by Father McCullough years''ago, is "Nol" 
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Unlikea few score other publications we 

might name, we try, in FARM LABOR, to keep 

our articles of opinion distinct from our 

articles of fact. .The following is frankly 

an article of opinion and interpretation, 

but it is based on fact to the extent that 
available. 


AND SPECIAL 


SOLID:PACK, JUICE, SaUCE; PaSTE, 
by The Editor 


You can eat fresh tomatoes with a relatively clear conscience. 
Traditionally, there has been no "labor problem" in fresh tomatoes. Pay 
has been such, and the work has been organized in such a way, that not 
even the growers in this peculiarly recalcitrant industry have been able 
to claim a "shortage" of american picker (Incidentally, tomatoes for 
the fresh market are picked while they are green, firm, and flavorless. 
By the time they reach the. consumer ey are red, firm, and.flavorless. 
If you want to. know what tomatoes were intended by nature to taste like, 
youtll have.to grow.your own.) 

The trouble has always come when the green tomatoes; ripen in the 
fields, and the industry turns from the fresh market to — processing 
market. Methods of pay change, demands on workers change (see Editorial, 
this issue), Americans. leave, and peonage takes over. ei, the possible 
exceptior of lemons, canning tomatoes have been, the most heavily bra- 
cero-dominated of:all crops during the years of the Great Buggy Ride, 
in terms of percentages. In terms of gross numbers, canning. tomatoes 
have: had no rival since cotton became mechanized. If you have a queasy 
conscience about peonage, the thing to worry about is not the tomatoes 
in your.salad, but in the form of solid pack, juice, sauce, paste, cat- 
sup, and specialty items (stewed, chili sauce, etc. 


It was evident six months ago that the bracero-using industry ie 
use that phrase advisedly), suffering embarrassing set—backs in le 
dates, asparagus, strawberries, melons, and other crops, would 
last stand in canning tomat The Bank of Ameriea, and:other ane 
agencies, claimed that. they were withholding loans for tomato. planting. 
The Teamster were persuaded that the jobs of their members in. canneries 
would be jeopardized. unless Wirtz gave the tomato industry ,its trad- 
itional blank check for braceros.. Somehow or other, .after all the prop- 
adanda dust had settled, it turned out that nearly 120,000 acres cof toma- 
toes were planted -- just about average, and indeed, probably a bit more 
than objectively needed to meet the nation's demand for tomato products. 


Some grower spokesmen subsequently claimed that they had off-the- 
record assurances form Secretary of Labor Wirtz, last Spring, that he 
would guarantee them against crop loss -- which, of course, they took 
to mean a blank check for braceros. Mr. Wirtz denies it. Who know? 


a Ie 

The numbers game began in July. - The University of California Civision 
of agricultural. "sciences" (1 ing our old fryond Eric Thor) said toma- 
to growers needed 26,500 braceros, Growers, tl igel ves, said they 
needed 23,000. The California Department of Employment said 
they needed 16,500. Secretary Wirtz' blue-ribbon panel, of Professors 
Ross, Agron, and Aldrich, met on July, 30, but made no recommendation. 
It met again on August 10, in executive session, and issued.a statement 


. 


elpnra es 
reading in part: 


The Panel is satisfied that the estimdtes of seasonal 
handpickers required for the canning tomato Harvest'are reason- 
ably accurate. as usual, however, estimates of available dom- 
estic labor supply are uncertain and subject to’almost continuous 
change... Nevertheless, as of the present time it appears that 

iomestic recruitment efforts will be insufficient to meet the 
total labor needs of the canning tomato industry. accordingly, 
the Panel unanimously recommends that you approve the admission 
of. 8,000 supplemental foreign workers, to be admitted in two 
groups: 1,000 for the first week in September and ,000 for the 
second week in September. 


_ Mr. Wirtz promptly announced his approval of this recommendation, 
"without qualification." 


The panel was not, after all, under any obligation to approve 
the use of any braceros, and one would have supposed-growers would 
regard 8,000 as better. than none, But no. The Sacranento Bee repor- 
ted Cheers 12) that "tomato farmers seemed stunned by Wirtz's announce- 
ment." Don Larin, Deputy Director of the California Department of 
Employment. said (S. F. Chronicle, Aug.~13) he was "disappointed and 
despondent." (Does this Department. seriously wonder why it is univer- 
sally regarded by farm workers as a toady for growers?) Other growers! 
spokesmen commented, "This is incredible," and "...we were stabbed in 
the back." 


Les Hubbard, of the Council of. California Growers, said, "The only 
think we (can) think of to do is start.right back where we started from.!! 
(Sacramento Bee, aug. 12.) In case you.assume this means redoubled 
recruitment efforts, you don't know your tomato growers. .They had 
conducted no such efforts. Hubbard was referring to. redoubled pressure 
on Secretary Wirtz. ; 


Almost lost in the hubbub was a statement from the State Federa- 
tion of Labor to the effect that the distinguished professors on the 
farm labor panel had .been nodding over their homework. The Giannini 
Foundation's estimates of labor "need" which*they had accepted as 'reas- 
onably accurate" assumed that, tomato harvesting machines could harvest 
only. seven tons an hour. in fact, the output in previous years has 
averaged 133 tons an hour,” Ergo, * labor requirements and labor short- 
ages were "grossly exaggerated." Nobody in power paid any attention 
to such logic. 

Lit. 

By August 14, geowers were running amok in the numbers game. They 
were claiming a toma to-har vest force of 54,700 workers would be required, 
(Sacramento Bee.) They began cu pve tang and fertilizing that hardy 
perennial, "crops rotting in the field." 4 grower in Butte County was 
found who was willing to ab ndon 85 acres of bi neh dae calling then 
a "rotten monument to the labor policy of ...Wirtz. (Sacramento Bee, 
Auglust 16.) But, above all, growers turned to their mouthpieces in 


#iGeorge White, a Gilroy grower, harvested 207. tons of tomatoes in ten hours 
last week with a UC-Blackwolder machine, a harvester developed at the 
University of California." (S.F. Sunday Examiner and Chronicle, Oct. 19, 
1965.) University mathematicians, not in the Giannini Foundation, report 
that is an average of 20.7 tons per hour. 


Washington, D.C.: congress-.en from he central valley (211 of them Demo- 
crats), and, particularly, George Murp’)., well-known Republican senator. 
On Aug. 16, Murphy called on Wirtz to authorize 25,000 braceros for tom- 
atoés. (Sacramento Bee Aug. 17;) There is-no telling where he got this 
figure. 


Murphy subsequently made another of his periodic flying trips to 
a "rotting field" -- this time, in the Merced ¢ area -~ and claimed 20 to 
30 million pounds of tomatoes were spoiling for lack of pickers. The 
Labor Department fought back as best it could, although it is difficult 
to match the junior California Senator's talent for publicity. Labor 
Department officials pointed ovt that " altnough California growers have 
been complaining about tomatoes reiting in the field...(they) have failed 
to take the necessary steps to hire 14,000 available hands." Glenn Brock- 
way, western ape ai director, said; "4a valuable week has passed and has 
been wasted since the Secretary of Labor's(authorization)." (San Francis- 
co Chronicle, Aug. 


Tomato growers hastily met and agreed "to go all out in coopera ting 
with the Department of Labor in out of state recruiting for a period of 

10 days." (Sacramento Bee, Aug. 20.)° Mark that statement well. It elo- 
quently demonstrates the 4licé-in-Wonderland character of the entire sys- 
tme. Any recruitment in good faith would have to begin at least ten 

months in advance of the season. |] n days of going through the motions 
were sufficient to satisfy the rules his bizarre charade. Nobody with- 
in the system was for a moment under any illusions that this "all out" 
recruitment was more than a pro forme gesture. at that very moment, 
Congress was Bye OE ue an emergency fund of $1,723,000 to bring in 
braceros. The "Reception Center" at El Centro was readied, as was the 
"Migratory Station” at Empaime, 200 miles below the border. Mexican 
officialdom set up its machinery for taking bribes: from prospective bra- 
ceros. (We can't give you a newspaper source for this, because nobody 
talks about it publicly, but everybody ws it's true.) Don Larin, the 
public official supposed to be coordinationg the recruitment drive, said 
he "knew efforts would now be successful..." (Sacramento Bee, August 26.) 
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On Auguct 25, eight California congressmen (Moss, Johnson, Hagen, 
McFall, VanDeerlin, os t, Kyal, and Tunney), a1] of them Democrats, met 
with Wirtz to ask him for m braceros. Senator Murphy wired Attorney 
General Katzenbach, asking for en investigation of "discrimination against 
California in the authorizati {. foreign farm workers." Murphy said 
that Florida sugar cane growers were allowed almost all the foreign work- 
ers they requested. Ho wan jual a tmen (The newest Civil Right, 
we take it, is the right to captive labor.) Congressman B.F. Sisk, (Dem. 
Fresno), a member of the powerful House Rules Cae As over toma t= 
oes "literally rotting | eh aid é 
will not happen ag 


Thomas Pitts, of the California Labor Federation, said, "In the San 
Joaquin area last Saturday, gro 3 purposely scat home doneekte tomato 
harvesters in order to make it ° no domestic farm workers were avail- 
able." He also pointed out th: St grwoers were paying $1.25 an hour 
instead of the $1.0 which was supposed to be required to make them eli- 
gible for braceros. (Sacramento Bee, 


— TO 


But nobody paid any attention to Pitts. On August 25, Secretary 
Wirtz authorized another 900 braceros, for three counties the: blue-ribbon 
panel had inadvertently overlooked in its initial largesse. On that same 

ay, August 25, Governor Edmund @. (Pat) Brown wired Wirtz asking that an 
additional 19,000 braceros be authorized. (California Farmer, Sept. 18, 
p.- 5.) Again, in this weird numbers game, there is no way of knowing how 
Brown dreamed up the figure of 19,000. That, added to the 8,900 already 
authorized, made a total of 27,900 -- more than the Giannini Foundation, 
Tomato Growers Association, Brown's own Employment Department, or even 
Sen. Murphy, had asked for. It's almost like at auction, to see who can 
bid the most. Except that, in the bracero auction, it is not the bidder 
who has to pay, but American farm workers. 

IV. 

On August 26, the blue-ribbon panel met -- again in executive session-— 
and afterwards issued a five page statement. This document was a truly 
noteworthy example of "middle-of-the-roadism", with something in it evi- 
dently intended to please everyone. In a bow toward critics’ of even a 
limited bracero system, the panel conceded that "little has been done to 
augment family housing facilities, to provide more stable employment : 
throughout the harvest season , or to provide more reliable information 
concerning employment, earnings, manpower needs and su plies." The 
panel agreed that growers and their friends had been careless with the 
truth in the Merced area: "This was a salvage operation yielding low 
piecework earnings; the growers had not requested braceros...had not com- 
templated using them." 


The panel conceded that "No other employers have had a special 
supply of imported workers, at substandard wages and conditions, year 
after year." The panel conceded that the way for agriculture to "obtain 
its proper share of the domestic labor supply" is to "establish fair 
wages, efficient training and supervision, better housing,’ fuller utili- 
zation and humane treatment of workers." The panél conceded that in 
carrying out its assignment "to assist agriculture in &djusting to a 
legislative decision/i.e., termination of Public Law 78/7; it would have 

been simpler to withhold (bracers) altogether." = 


But with dazzling intellectual sleight-of-hand, the panel then 
Iro-pped up an equal and opposite "extreme" -- "to forget about the legis- 
lative decision and revive the use of braceros as, of old."t' When confron- 
ted with two exteme positions, there is nothing to do, ‘obviously, but 
"steer a proper course between (them)." This the panel proposed to do 
by authorizing an additional 9,500 braceros for the canning tomato indus- 
try. 


Such phony "middleaf.-the-roadism" would have been bad enough, but 
not unusual in academia. The panel made its position even less savory 
by daring to blame a major poztian of the domestic’ labor "shortage" on 
the Negroes who rebelled in Watts in the middle of August: "the recent 
outbreaks in Los Angeles have drastically curtailed thé “number of men 
willing to leave their families for tomato havéesting’at this time." 


Secretary Wirtz, as always, accepted the panel's recommendation 
immediately and without qualification. 
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In view of the Administration's astonishing record of persuasion on 
other issues, it is difficult to believe the President took any rea] inter- 
est in defeating the Holland; amendment. The roll. call makes interesting 
reading. It is not surprising to find the Senators from Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Georgia, Virginia, and @lorida voting solidly for captive labor. 

Nor is it surprising to find conservative Northern Democrats, like Lausche 
of Ohio, Hayden of arizona, and Dodd of Connecticut. voting with the South- 
erners. It. is not.surprising that Republicans voted nearly unanimously for 
the anti-labor position. But it is surprising to see certain "liberals" 
voting for braceroism -- particuiarly Morse and Kuchel. California should 
remember this vote of Kuchel's. It is doubtful that even so great and 

good a friend of braceroism as Pat Brown would have voted for the disas- 
trous Holland amendment. 


The same Thomas Kuchel, incidentally, on September 2 proposed that 
the University of California's school of agriculture "send out investiga- 
tors to determine what crop losses have occurred because of a shortage of 
Mexican laborers." (San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 3.) Note: not whether 
crop losses have occurred, but wnat crop Losses. This is truly objective 
research of the type for which the UC school of agriculture is eminently 


qualified. It is fully as scientific as sending a fox to study a henhouse. 
VI. 


Even after they got 211 the braceros they could possibly use, tomato 
growers, in a sort of ritual, continued to view with alarm, almost as 
though they don't know any other way to behave, when on their feet and 
confronted by an audience. For example, in the middle of September, Ruben 
Lopez, manager of Yolo Growers, told a Lions Club that. he hoped "losses 
could be- held to a minimum," but that there could be: 4a big loss in the 
tomato crop.this year." If so, he added, "it will be felt by the allied 
industries vith more political power than the growers." (Sacramento Bee, 
Sept. 12.) Had we been there, we would have asked’ Mr. Lopez to.hame one 
industry which. has. more political power than growers. , 


In a number of other ways, truth continued failing to catch up with 
untruth and half-truth.: A. widely. circulated story, inspired by the State 
Department. of. Enployment said that as of Sept. 5, "There are 0,600 fewer 
laborers working... .in.California farm'fields than there were a year ago." 
(Sacto Bee, Sept. 13.) . his story was intended to create the impression 
that there was thus a."shortage!" of 0,600 workers. Someone with the 
time, knowledge, and zeal to ferret out the real facts, would have found 
that.employment of seasonal domestic workers was up by 20,000 over the 
196 figure, .that acreages were down from atificiolly swollen 1964 levels, 
that mechanization had increased, and, in brief, that there was‘no labor 

Wshortage" at all. 


On September 15, The Chronicle carried a headline, "Republicans 
Stamping the Stabe." We do not know whether this should be taken as a 
specimen.jof; editorializing by headline, or the Chronicle's unique typo- 
graphical. error policy. In any event, the story quoted Assemblyman Victor 
Veysey. (a bracero-user until he was disqualified for abuses) as saying 
"farmers Will lose millions of dollars because of the lack of farm labor." 
At about the same time, the Council of Cajifprnie Growers g@rnered its 
usval unquestioning "news", coverage with a story claiming tomato growers 
were nearly 50% behind in their deliveries to canneries, insinuating there 


Ape 


were. going to be crop losses, and, of. course, blaming "a shortage of 
harvest labor." (Sacto. Bee. Septs 1.) That old faithful, the Dalifornia 
Farmer, in its September 10 issues, yas still spuming that "even the 
18,400 (btaceros) finally approved/the. Secretary: of Labor were simply 
not enough’ to: handle ‘the harvest." 


: As these lines. are being written, the tomato. season has passed its 
"peak and‘is drawing to an uneventful contlusion.. The facts, which will 
Hiever catch up. with the unfacts, areithese: at:no time did the canning 
tomato’ industry "need" the 27,900 braceros claimed by Governor Brown, 

the 26,500 claimed by the Giannini Foundation, the 23,000 claimed by the 
industry itself, or the 18,400 authorized . by the eminent professors 

and the Secretary of Labor. At most, 16,755 braceros were 
actually put.to. work, and: of these, many were soon transferred to Brussels 

sprouts and. other crops. If the rules of the charade were taken serious- 
ly, this was apprcximately as legal as robbing a bank. But that isa 
fairysindication of how seriously the rules of braceroism have always 

been taken, 


Report has it that the Labor Deprrtment is. "planning" - (whatever 
that means). to. get along without braceros in 1966. Evidence accumulates 
that;in cases where the:line is drawn firmly, and growers are really 
forced to recruit domestic workers with something thore than. token ges- 
tures in skid rows, agriculture not only survives, it does at least as 
well as:ever. The. California Strawberry Advisory Board,. for example, has 
sacknowledged as much. . (San Francisco Chronicle; Sept. 23.)- 


In the October 8 Chronicle, there is a story by Henry Schacht, dir- 
*,ector, of tk » University of California's "agricultural information program," 

and one. of..the unwavering tubthumpers for braceroism whose salary:is 

paid: by thee and me. (He becomes vice-president for communications of 

the California Canners and Growers on November 15, and one. wonders if 

he will need to resign his U niversity duties which are, after all, ‘identi- 

cal.) Schacht's story fires the first gun in the campaign to bring: ibaq, 

braceros in 1966 -- particularly in tomatoes. wedi 


,cIt..is nice t@ know that. there are inconsistencies even: within the 
well-oiled grawers! propaganda machine. In the very ‘same issue.of the 
. Ghronicle, Al Edinger of the California Tomato. Growers :association is 
quoted as saying that his industry. will not ask for braceros next.year. 
To be sure, the Council of California Growers said the same thing-in 
Feoruary of 196), and didnti so much as blush when they contradiotcd.: 
themselves.a few months later. .No one ever went broke underestimating 
the shortnéss of -the public =~ and governmental -- memory. 


VII. 
Our crystal ball seems to us to reveal the following things tocome: 


1. When the data are all in, it will be found that this is the most 
profitable year in the history of the California tomato industry. The 
relatively modest increase in wages will be far more than offset by a big 
increase’ in ‘prices ‘from canneries, combined with unusually high yields 
per acre. iy 


2. Senator Murphy and his fellow Cassandras will not issue an apolos 
gy for misleading the public on this point. veh 


Peis 


3. There will be no noticeable effect on the shelf prices of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products. A $10 per ton increase in prices paid to 
the grower translates into about + penny in the value of the tomatoes 
ina # 5 can, and a tenth of a penny for a can of tomato sauce. 

. Senator Murphy and his fellow Cassandras will not issue an apolo- 
gy for misleading the public on this point. 


5. The Department of Labor will begin next year with bold statements 
that there will be no braceros. 


6. Growers will continue doing nothing to build a domestic labor 
force. Indeed, they will in many ways discourage it. For example, they 
will continue to refuse to recognize the very existence of worker organi- 
gations, much less sign agreements with them. (See discussion of grape 
strike, elsewhere in this issue.). 


7. Cries of"labor shortage" will begin early in the year, and will 
grow in intensity as the harvests quicken. 


8, 1966 is an election year in Califormia. The primary campaign ‘will 
be waged just as the spring crops are at their height; the final campaign 
will be waged just as the fall crops are at their height. The Democaatic 
Party, which holds most statewide offices at the present time, will be 
attempting desperately to fend off Republican charges of "soft on 
farm workers", and to sustain an image of domestic tranquillity. . Neither 
the Brown nor the Unruh wing of the Democratic Party has ever taken a firm 
line on the bracero issue. There is reason to believe it will be less 
firm than ever in an election year. 


In short, the question of braceros in 1966 has even less than usual 
to do with the ostensible questions: will Americans do farm labor? can 
the industry pay? The real question is, and has always been, a political 
one: what'is the least controversial thing to do? whose toes can you 
step on, and'whose can you nct? Look at it from Governor Brown's point of 
view. If you take a pro-bracero line, you evoke angry statements from 
Thomas Pitts, and from Citizens for Farm Labor. But Pitts'. statements 
will,be buried on the inside pages of the daily press, if they are 
carried at all; and CFL statements will be carried nowhere but in‘CFL's 
pwn magazine. And how many votes does Pitts .ffect - on this particular 
issue? As the saying has it, "Where is labor going to go?" Is labor 
going to vote for Reagan just because Brown is in favor of braceros? 
Hardly. And Brown knows it. 


On the other hand, what happens if Brown takes an anti-bracero 
position? All hell breaks loose. Every respectable -~ j1.e., profit- 
making -- force in the state shrills that its life blood is being drained 
away. Every one of these pro-bracero voices -- and this includes not 
only bracero-users whemselves, but the banks, utilities, railroads, pro- 
cessers, distributors, etc. -~ has direct and immediate access to the 
front page of every daily newspaper in the state. Every. time Les Hubbard 

or 0.W. Fillerup sneezes, it makes headlines in eighteen papers, read by 
7s million voters. Brown knows this, too. 


a Whether Wirtz will continue using University of..Galifornia profes- 
sors as a facade for such political decisions, our crystal ball does not 
reveal. Indeed, it doesn't even revéal that Wirtz will necessarily still 
be Secretary of Labor in 1966. But it does show, quite clearly, Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown making a pilgrimage to the White House (or to the Pedernales 
River) 15 gallon hat in his harid, and saying, timer. President, Iama 
loyal member of -the Great Society, and I'm inaheap of trouble. Twenty- 
seven Congressmen, and twenty-nine State Senators, and sixty Assemblymen, 
and a passel of other officials out my way are members: of: the Great Socie 
ety, too,. and they are all in trouble, too, on account of the Searetary 

of Labor. Just a few thousand7déld°braceros is all we need, Mr. President. 
It would be a great thing for your consensus..." 


The Secretary of Labor, gentle reader, is a member of the Cabinet, 
. and every.member of the Cabinet bears the LBJ brand. A word to the 
. Wirtz. will be sufficient. 


We are sorry that we see these things in our crystal ball, and 
sorry to relate them. But we do, and we must, 


fe en eee oe ee ee oe a ee me End 


(Note: For other implications of the great "tomato crisis" of 1965, 
see Citizens for Farm Labor letter to Secretary Wirtz, which follows, 
and the Editorial, "How Many Rows Must ‘a Man Run Down?" ) 


From the Sacramento Bee, Friday, August 13, 1965: 

"i, proposal’ to ‘allow road camp prisoners to volunteer for 
tomato picking under the work furlough program was made.to the 
Stanislaus County board of supervisors. ‘The request. was made by 
Wes King, a representative of the agricultural Workers..Organizing 
Committee." ; : 

(FARM LAEOR ed. note: Friday the 13th is right!) 


From, the Sacramento Bee, Sunday, September 19, 1965: 

"DAY WORK IN VALLEY TOMATO FIELDS I% TOUGH, DIRTY BUT CAN BE. PROFITABLE" 

the temperature increases, trips to the water can and common 
drinking, cup become more frequent. ‘So do trips to the rest rooms -- if 
there. are any.. Some’ chemical toilets:are furnished but at most fields 
the workers are told: 'Use the bushes,! " Sonion 
(FARM! LABOR ed. note: As of September 17, the/drinking cup was supposed 
to be abolished, and y toilets w supposed to be provided in all 
rnia’-law. It ‘seems to be taken 

approximately as seriously as other laws théoretically covering 
agricultural workers. ) f 


From the San Francisco Examiner, Septenber 19, 1965: 
"Ray Christiansen's attempt. ..to; bDlame:ari‘'alleged cut. in-.canery 
jobs on the Labor Department's refusal.-to.authorize importation of all 
“the braceros requested by growers...is a false statement... Employment 
in fruit and vegetable canning and preserving (was) 5,300 higher in 
July 1965 than a year earlier..." 
Thomas L. Pitts 
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